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[See graphics section for photo to go with this 
story] 

NO LEMONS, NO EGGS, NO CREAM - 
JUST PIE . 

(Editor* s note: Did you ever read the list of 
ingredients on a frozen pie box end wonder what 
you were eating? A few weeks ago on educational 
TV on the Great American Dream Machine^ s. weekly 
newsmagazine show Marshall Effron did. According 
to Business Week magazine^ Morton Frozen Foods is 
naw^fCrrying about the effects of the show on cus- 
tomers » One of the company *s marketing executives 
had this corment: **He night make some viewers 
think certain ingredients are unpalatable The 
following is a transcript of the show.) 

Here is a pie you can make with the same in- 
gredients that the manufacturer uses and lists on 
the box. The same ingredients that I have right 
here. We'll make the crust first. Let's begin 
with some wheat flour. That's always good when 
you're making a crust , Just pour it right through 
the sifter and make sure that any dross or detri- 
tus is caught by the mesh of the sifter. 

Now we're going to put some sugar in to make 
it sweet. Then a little shortening. 

Now, to make it stay moist and loose you want 
to put some water in. And a little sweetening 
from our friend dextrose -- hospital tested, hos- 
pital approved. 

Now we want to mix a little sorghum flour 
with a little grain flour. There's some grain 
flour. Mix that around and put your sorghum flour 
in there too and just let it all go in. Make sure 
you're getting all the impurities out. 

Okay, add a little dash of salt to give it 
some power and strength so it can stand there 
proud. Here's some sodium bicarbonate . And 
here's its antidote, ammonium bicarbonate. They 
think of everything don't they? 

You might have some trouble finding these, 
but if you ask around, you might get these ingre- 
dients from some friends of yours, if you know 
any druggists or chemists. And what's a pie with- 
out a little artificial flavoring and coloring? 
Let's put it in there so it looks appetizing. 

That's fine. We'll just let that set chemically 
and heat up by itself and go over and make the 
body of the pie. 

We're going to start with water. Just lay 
that water right in the bowl And add some com 
syrup. It's thick and it's sweet, and it's just 
fine. Lays right in there with the water. Great. 
Here's some shortening. You have shortening in 
both sides, in the crust and in the body More 
sugar just to make it sweet. 

And now we get to the interesting part, 

Here are whey solids. Lay that right in there. 

Mix it around. That's dairy- fresh, dairy-approved. 

Now we're going to food starch modified. 

What are the modifications? No one knows, hut 
they've been modified for some years. Ihat sits 
in there. Makes it thick too, 

More dextrose. More sweets behind the sweets. 
Jlere's some sodium caseinate Remember the word 
"casein"? You see it in glue and paints. This 
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is something different, though. It's a dairy pro- 
duct as'well, and not bad for you nutritionally. 

That's good. 

Now we come to an important part. Time to 
add the flavoring; This is what distinguishes our 
pies from other pies. It has a certain: amount of 
flavor. That's good. Some -geiatiir to give that 
flavoring u little gush' and make it stand tall and 
proud in the world of pies. Real gelatin. 

Now we put some whole milk solids, also a 
very wonderful natural dairy item. That's good. 
Monosodium and diglyceride. This is an emulsifier 
to make- it hang together. Hang' together and stay 
sloppy in your tummy. Another dash of salt. Just 
a little. Just a dash, like snow. Isn't that pretty? 

A taste of vinegar to' give it that old tartness. 
But be careful you' don't ptrf too much vinegar in. 

If you do the kids will be turning their noses up 
at it, saying you- make a vinegar pie, and you don't 
want to do that. 

Polysorbate number 3 ixty. Not fifty-eight or 
fifty-nine' or sixty-one. If you have trouble find- 
ing this, your local organic chemical supply house 
will probably have- a- little for you. This is an 
emulsifier, and it also retard:s spoilage. So many 
pies these days are spoiling right and left. This 
one doesn-'t spoil after you keep it for seven or 
eight months.. 

Here's some vanilla to counteract the vinegar 
and add a little' more' flavoring. That's fine. And 
our old friend monosodium phosp^iate. Can be found 
in laxatives and detergents . Clean's. :alT kinds of 
tubes out and you 'IT have' a clean' pie". We'll just 
lay this in right here. You don't want to put in 
too much. Acts like Drano or something. 

And what's a pie without' a little artificial 
color? Just a couple drops. Not too much. You 
don't want it. to clash with the walls or the curtains. 

You may' wonder what* kind of pie we've made 'here. 
I'll show you exactly what’ kind of pie it is. ^ere 
it is, A modem lemon ere amr pie. I'll open it for 
you. Get' it ouf of the box. Good. Factory-fresh, 
factory- approved. No lemons, no eggs, no cream'. 

Just pie. ' 

★ ★★**Hr***^* ★★**★*** *★+*** 'J^“********************** 

NEW BOOKS OF LA RAZA 

ESPANOLA, N„M. (LNS‘) -- An illustrated book 
of CANCIONES DEL MOVIMIENTO. CHICANO- (Songs of the 
Chicano Movement) has- just been published. The 
32-page book was put together by La Familia Do- 
minguez, from the* Crusade for Justice, The. authors 
hope that Chicanos everywhere will learn and teach 
these canciones, and sing them proudly in our ' 
own language. Orders can be' placed as follows: 

1-50 copies $1.50 each; 50-100 copies, $1,25 each. 
Write Oferta de Una Familia, Cenyilitzli Dominguez, 
3246 Ouitman St., Denver, Colo. 80212. 

A New Mexico Heritage Book - LA FRAGUA SIN 
FUEGO (No Fire for the. Forge) is now available for 
$3 in New Mexican Spanish and English translation. 
Edited hv Sabine R. Ulibarri; stories and poems. 

Older from: San Marcos Press, Cerrillos, N.M, 

87010 . 

(Thanks to El Grito del Norte) 
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QUFBECOIS sente. ' v. ,:FE "OR 
LAPORTE KiL.vA r L.\b-fJi:ATfi 

LIBERATION news Ser-vice 

MONTREAL (.LN^) --ShoutK.g "Vive le Quebec libre! 
Vive le peupie Ouebecoisl" Paul Rose was taken from 
a Montreal courtroom March 13. sentenced to life 
imprisonment for the Fall 19 70 murder and kidnap of 
Pierre Laporte, Quebec^s Minister of Labor and Im- 
migration. 


BLACK AIRMEN CiiARbED WITH ARSON IN OKINAWA 

NAHA AIR force BASE, Okinawa (LNS}--Four - 
Black U.S. ainr,?n at Naha' Air Force Base in Okina- 
wa face charges of arson that could bring them up 
to ten years in the hug. Airmen Spears, Love, 
Pugh and Bozeman are going through pre-trial hear- 
ings in a- case charging them with setting a fire 
in the barracks of three white airmen on the night 
of December 12, 


The prosecution claims that Paul confessed to 
strangling Laporte, but Paul denies the confession. 

A 27-year-old former school teacher, Paul is one ^o£ 
four men, all members of the Front de Liberation du 
Quebec (FLQ] , who are charged with the death. The 
others accused are Paul's brother Jacques, 23; Fran- 
cois Simard, 23; and Bernard Lortie, 19, They have 
not yet been brought to trial. 

Laporte was taken from his backyard on Oct. 10, 
five days after the British Trade Commissioner, 

James Cross, was kidnapped f^om Montreal home. 
The two men were to be held as hostages until the 
Quebec government met the FLQ's demands for the' re- 
lease of 23 political prisoners, payment of $500,000 
in gold and the publication of the FLQ manifesto. 
(The FLQ supports an independent, socialist Quebec:,) 
The Quebec government agreed only to the* last de- 
mand; Laporte was already dead by then. He died 
on Oct. 16 of strangulation in a bleak Montreal sub- 
urb, Cross was released unharmed Dec, 3; the FLQ 
members who had held him were granted asylum in 
Cuba: 

After the two men were kidnapped the government 
invoked^the War Measures Act and sent federal troops 
into Quebec. The FLO was outlawed at the same time, 

Rose's lawyer, Robert Lemieux (who has himself 
been charged with sedition under the War Measures 
Act) is appealing Rose's conviction. Rose was not 
in the courtroom for most of the trial, as the 
judge kept throwing him out when he tried to speak 
in his own defense. At one point Rose dismissed his 
lawyer because he felt that the trial was a farce. 


In the pre-trial investigation, the government's 
one prosecution witness, Airman Alston, maa,^ five 
different statements riddled with inconsisteriv^ies . 

In his first statement,, made, on Dec, 14, he 
stated he did ;oc know who set the fire. On the 
evening- of Dec, 24 he drank heavily and ramnaged 
through the barracks threatening- men with ■ jrds 
and mop'handles. He blacked out' for several hours 
that night and at 6 o'clock the next morning made 
a statement to the Office of’ Naval Investigation 
saying that the tour men did indeed set the fire. 

Me then spent four days in: the hospital, where he 
made another menf on Dec, 28, Another version 

’\as made in a pr<L -trial investigation on March 1. 

The four airmen can all account for themselves 
at the' time of the fire . Love was with a friend in 
Naminoue, a sec^f a of Naha, whexe he' was seen by 
three MP's, Spears, Pugli and Bozeman were albo in 
Naminoue and have a witne.ss to so testify that they 
left the barracks, 

Alston claims that he saw these airmen in the 
room of the fire and heard them planning to set 
the fire about midnight, Alston had been looking 
for a friend of his and claims that he asked another 
friend, Ballard, where he was. Airman: Ballard 
works a 12 to 7 shift at a' post a bus ride away 
from the barracks. He had signed in by 11:45 
o'clock. 

The airmen feel they are being- harrassed be- 
cause of ' participation in' discussion' groups about 
racism and the military. They are being helped 
by anti-military civilian counsel. 


Rose was sentenced by a 12-man jury — women 
are not allowed to serve on Quebec juries. The 
trial lasted seven weeks; they took one day to delib 
eratCc Rose did not receive a death sentence be- 
cause Canada's courts are currently in tfie fourth- 
year of a five-year penalty "experiment". During 
this time the death penalty is only given to people 
who are found guilty of killing police or prison 
guards. Rose may be eligible for narole between 
two and ten years from now. 

Before Rose was sentenced the judge allowed 
him to speak for 80 minutes. He declared that he 
was proud to have taken part in the kidnapping. 
Addressing the jury, he announced "your; verdict 
means nothing, the Establishment has already" found 
me guilty," He said the FLO will outlast the pre- 
sent authorities: "I know that we are the ones who 
will vanquish because we are ready to take 1,000 
blows in order to give a single one, and thev are 
not able to take any." 

DANES SUPPORT LETTUCE BOYCOTT 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark (LNS) - -Danish shoppers at 
Irma supermarkets, the ASP's of Denmark, are being 
leafletted by supporters of the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee. Irma carries non-union U.S 
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SILK-SCREEN POSTERS AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 

CHICAGO (LNS) — The Chi-City-Crabs collective 
now has silk-screened posters for sale in quantity. 
The prices listed below would be higher if you 
only want one or two: 

Vietnamese woman. ,,20.^ 

Vietnamese woman 
with burning Wonder Bread. .20(f 

Sitting Bull 20(^ 

Jeronimo 20^ 

Bobby Seale..,., .....10^ 

Fred Hampton ..10^ 

Vietnamese Flag with demon- 
strators 40 ,^ 

Jonathan Jackson 10^ 

Che \iQ^ 

The posters are also available with some slogans 
on them, and the collective is willing to juxtapose 
some of the images, depending on what you want. 

Write to Chi-City-Crabs, 6949 S. Benett, Chicago, 
111. 60649 for more information on bulk orders 

**★***★*■*♦ * + ^ ** + ir* -k* *■■*'**■**★******** 

lettuce Ihe consumer boycott is supported by 
Denmark's largest workers' union and the Black 
Panther Pa rty Solidarity Committee. -30- 
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"THE MEN COULU NEVER HAVE ORGANIZED US..." 

INTERVIEW WITH HEAD OF MAID'S UNION 

Common Woman/LIBERATION iNews Service 

(Editor note : The uornen vro as maids 

in the dormitories of the Universitj of Calif 02 ^- 
nia at Berkeley have org'Xrdzed into Lcccfi 
of tne Americccfi Federation of Ctate^ County o/:d 
^nioipal Employees 'ACSCMF.), They nave threat- 
ented strike action agsdrist the wsivevsiiy if 
iCheir demands are net met. 


In order to make it a suao^esfuL s txfke the 
maids necu sue Siico>u/'s o'-‘ she ocher untc^^s on tfie 


campus^ and they^rc gettiyig it. The Alameda 
Central Led) or Cowicil (AC'lC) n.as sanat-^. 

the s trike j and vhe ,,37 .other unions on carious 
wh%Qh belcmg io AiCLC wvti respect tne mat as 


picket lines. The university has tssued a mem- 
random to the faculty urging them to get keys 
for all the doors and lots placHc gco:hggc 
bags to last them through the ^expect aa st/d-ke , 


In 196 4j the first time that tne women 
tried to organize^ the university fired 17 of 
them^ including the chief organizen^s , Ttiey tried 
the same tactic this time — 21 maids have lost 
their jobs^ 18 were union menbers^ 4 of those 
shop stewards. 


The strdke was originally planned for Feb, 
24, but ACLC called it off. It still hasn't 
happened. People are worried that the male union 
leadership will stall the strvke w%ti I the s tu- 
dents go home for vacation, when most of the 
maids are laid 'off any way. 

This has happened in other places. At 
8>sirah Lawrence College in New York,, all the women 

maids Wqr\ted to form a union hut many rr.en didn-t 
and notntng happened. The Qcntract 'that came out 
of the General Electric strike of ^69- '70 

completely ignored the demands the 
workers , 

The following is an i'nterviow wi fn Eleanor 
Moblev, one oj tk^e 2l womeri the wf-versity fired, 
and me chiej umon hy.,, --. ; 1 


WHY ARE I HH bOmUORY WOklCIiRS GO I NC OU'i ON STkIKE? 

We are asking fur equal pay lor oaual v^'ork. 
We're doing the same work as tve custodlaiis . 

There is a difference of $100 to S137 a year in 
pay .between us. We're asking that v;e be reclassi- 
fied as matrons, and that the janitors be reclas- 
sified as custodians. 


Now, we do not thin!' wo'r? Tn...easoiii.b Le be- 
cause we're only asking for the nccrssitics of 
life. We're not asking for a $200,000 house at 
the taxpayers' expenst:. 

We're asking for food ond wo'r: asling for 
bread and we're askiiiij for clothing ■.nd slieUrr. 

We're asking for an adequitc licaich insurance 

policy . 

I don't think this u too r.ucii to be i:3kjri.^ 
for. The cost of laving has gu:;e quvee ni^h, .mu 
our pay must keep ip w]tn tiic co?l ei xivuv; or 

we just per ish 

WHAT PART HAVE PI AVi i:. di CAN • i \d Idl 

STRIKE? 


gone much further with the women organizing than we 
did when the men tried to organize us. Men were 
organizing us in 1964. 

The awareness here is that the women should have 
the rights of men. It's the trend of the women's 
liberation movement. I think this is only a phase 

of the struggle that exists. 

I noticed an article this morning in the paper. 
They q.iQCc 5tat.istiGS about what is happening -- how 
tue womcii are exploited and liow the employers find 
excuses for paying women less money for doing the 
identical work tiu-it men ai'e doing. They still cling 
to the belief that we are inferior. 

Idil DO YCfl lili'd: The LiIvIVPRSITY ISN'T GIVING YOU 
YOUR DEMANDS? 

The University doesn't believe the strike will 
happen ^ They bel ieve they have the power to prevent 
it, One thing we expect them to do is to get a court 
injunction. It will probably limit the pickets. And 
put the union leadership in jail. 

CAN THEY DO THAT'? 

They can do anything they want to. The Univer- 

makes its own rules, and they break their own 
rules. 

The University says that they are immune to the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, that they don't 
come under the Fair Employment Act. 

HOW HAS THE MANAGEMENT TREATED YOU? 

They are constantly harassing me. They have 
had students pass around petitions against me. They 
have locked me in their office while they read dero- 
gatory letters written supposedly by the students to 
me. When I asked them to show me the letters they 
said they were personal. I did find out that one of 
the students was in Europe at the time he supposedly 
wru"e l:hJs letter. 

It's a constant thing, where the old women who 
lica<i the residence halls finds something wrong all 
the time. They are always complaining about your 
work . 

ijO von THINK YOU ARE BEING DEALT WITH THIS WAY 
part JCMDA-TTY BECAUSE YOU ARE BLACK WOMEN? 

fn this department, it's solely black workers. 

I hc/u rviver heaixl of any other department on this 
campus chat liar been trying to organize that the Univ- 
ersity hi3 so boldly come in, in the midst of negotia- 
c.'ons or in the midst of talks, and fired a number 
of workers. 

Now in 1D04 the University walked in when we 
iwul gained o’cr first concession, Friday morning at 
12:'U\ and fired 1^ of us. And out of the 17, 15 
> ere unif'n rw-iribers. 

They curned aiu! said tJiey did it for an 

ecor.cmv' Lvt, be said it was no coincidence. The 
i.i:,uag was n-'-t ri,iTit. . We questioned the timing of 
if , 

,'0 again in 1971 the same thing. This time they 
gi'.c in a Iim; or 22 p-ople tiiat were dismissed. 

-n^y \ w VC VO replaced on jobs or just let go. 



the midst of chis tremendous union drive that we 
have been making* 

As a black woman I have been oppressed. I 
feel that I haven *t had the opportunities given 
to me that white women have. I recall when we were 
in high schooj, if we wanted to take a typing 
class, we were sort of shooed away from that 
typing class. 

The most classes that the counselors would 
push us into were the domestic classes. That^s 
where we would find jobs. 

DID YOU HAVE A HARD TIME FINDING WORK WHEN YOU 
LEFT SCHOOL? 

Yes, I did. I felt that I was capable of many 
more jobs and better jobs than I was given, I 
remember one time I went to a hotel to find a job. 
That was in Denver, Colorado. I got on the elevator 
to go to the personnel office to apply for this job 
When I went to take the elevator, the white atten- 
dant told me to take the stairway, and walk up the 
steps , 

WHEN DID YOU GET MARRIED? 

I married young. I married in 1942. Shortly 
after I was married, my husband was called into the 
service. I had to go out and support myself, 

I worked in the shipyards. I worked as a 
machinist in the shipyards. I also worked at Cat- 
erpillar tractor as a machinist. I also worked as 
a stock girl in various department stores. I did 
domestic work. I worked as a companion to sever- 
al invalid people. So I did a little bit of every- 
thing; I mean in the lower classes of work. 

I have been a person like this: I have ac- 

cepted the drawbacks that the black person has. I 
haven't accepted them gracefully. But I have 
sought to make a living under the conditions that 
exist. 

WHEN DID YOU COME TO THE UNIVERSITY? 

I was looking for a job and so I applied here 
at the University for this job 12 years ago, I've 
been here 12 years. 

WHAT KIND OF WORK DO THE MAIDS DO? 


The layoffs are supposed to be according to sen- 
iority, The)' Say thoy would interview us one at a 
time, and try to find jobs for us. 

But what happened in 1964, they didn't make an 
honest effort. We were sent all over the Bay area. 

DO YOU HAVE ANY IDEA WHO WILL DO THE WORK OF THE 21 
MAIDS ANDJANITORS WHO WERE FIRED? ' 

We've asked them to show us how that can be done. 
They won't deal with it, they say we have to discuss 
one thing at a time, 

I heard one manager say that one maid could clean 
one tower. One tower has eight floors, which in- 
cludes 28-30 students on a floor--3 laundry rooms, 8 
bathrooms, 8 halls, 3 lounges, 6 basins, 4 toilets, 
and 4 showers on each floor. 

HOW MANY OF THE MAIDS ARE SUPPORTING THEIR FAMILIES? 

I'm a married woman. I have a husband, but he 
is not working at this time because of a layoff. I 
am sole support of my family. 

A good proportion of the maids have children. - 
Some of them are supporting their children. They're 
single families and they are their sole support. Some 
of them are sending their children to school, 

WHAT KIND OF SUPPORT CAN PEOPLE GIVE YOU? 

The students told me in my dorms that they would 
stSnd for no scabs in the dorms while we were gone. 

And they told us in some of the other dorms, "Don't 
worry, we'll take care of things on the inside. You 
do yours on the outside and we'll do ours on the in- 
side." 

I would like to ask everyone who can to come and 
help us. They could come down and join us on the 
picket lines and at our headquarters, and support 
us in all kinds of ways as strikers are supported by 
the community. 

-30- 

[Look for a graphic for this story in LNS if 298, 
November 26, 1970] 

IT WAS THE WRONG APARTMENT: 

CHI CANO COUPLE SHOT IN THEIR HOKE 


They clean. The maids clean. They clean the 
bathrooms, they clean the students' rooms, and they 
clean the head residents* apartments. 

It's an 8-story building with 2 and a half 
maids tackling this tremendous job. 

We work an eight hour shift. The shifts are 
supposed to be on the point system. The management 
has been very successful up until now in separating 
the black workers. He has what he calls the "head 
maid's job." He makes the black worker feel that 
she is honored to carry the keys back to the office, 
and hand them out to the maids in the lounge. He 
puts great emphasis on that, and the black women 
have fallen for that kind of stuff. 


DALLAS, Texas (LNS) — A Chicano family in Dallas, 
Texas vas fired on and seriously wounded in a police 
attack on their home recently. The police later 
admitted that they were entirely innocent; it was 
all a mistake, the "wrong apartment." They used 
the excuse of a search for someone else to justify 
the attack. 

At one o'clock in the morning on Feb. 19, the 
Dallas police — not in uniform — burst through the 
door of the apartment of Tomas Rodriguez. Rodriguez, 
his wife, and their eight children were there. When 
Senor Rodriguez moved to protect his family police 
shot him down. Senora Rodriguez, who is five months 
pregnant, vas also gunned down. 


In the summer, when we maids are without work, 
they will pick certain ones that they want to work. 
In this way, we have found out lately, they have 
been building up their seniorit) points in this 
f ashion . 
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Jov, seriously wounded and 
gunshot wounds , Tomas Rodriguez 
assault to murder v;ith malice" 
home ♦ He has also been chained 
V/hen protests were made, police 
by law to chain him — because of the police 
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hospitalized with 
has been charged with 
for defending his 
to his hospital bed. 
said "it is required 
charge . 
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pALTIMORE COPS LAND ON LAOS DEMONSTRATORS 


BALTIMORE (LNS)- -The Baltimore Police Department, 
given a free reign by city officials, continues 
tof in^e arrests stemming from the February 10 dem- 
onBtJraticn protesting the L^os invasion. Duripg. the 
dmonstration eleven policemen Were injured and 
hejayy trashing took place in tl}B downtown area. 

; .In the latest arrest Geiie Fl^nhigan of the 
Jotm Brown Collective was busted and charged with 
assault with intent to murder, assault wirn 

to, Qtyroit mayhem, assault with intent to maim, 
digprdexly conduct, and inciting 'to riot, 

The John Brown Collective has been involved 
in various community organirii^g projects in a 
white. wopHing class and Welfare ponimunity in Bal- 
tiwpxe* They are starting a foo 4 coop and are 
already operating The Peopled Garage where cars 
are, fixed for the. cost of parts j and community 
people loam auto mechanics, ,|o})n. Brown also 
works on Outcry, a Baltimore cdwmaii|ity paper. 

M, Pour, plainclothesmet^ fojrcoid tH®ir way into 
the collective on March 9. Wearing bulletproof 
vests and holding shotguns at the ready, they 
herded everyone into one roofti. 

Uniformed police then began filing into the 
house, ‘"where's Flannigan?" t^sy demanded. Gene 
Sfood up. "Flannigan get yoiir assoVer here or 
I'll blow you away." Gene was thrown against the 
wall and searched. 


Some of the police left the room and began 
checking out the house. They rbfused to show a 
seiarch warrant. Two people were dragged out of 
bed at gunpoint and anotner ^epson from the bath- 
room. 


hero really beer no hatred of the American paoplo 'W'T 
as a whole, despite the suffering and destruction i. 
inflicted on their country by this war. They 
talked with us in a friendly way, and patiently 
explained their views and feelings." 

In contrast to the warmth shown ths Anerican 
visitors by the Vietnamese, the chief ,U.S. negoti^ 
ator at the Paris talks, David Bruc?, turned his u 

back on them. He finally agreed to receive l<i? lOfi 
the peace delegates, with whom he exchanged pla- : 
titudes. The 12 were warned not to tape the inter- 
view nor quote directly from it. All the conver- 
sations that the delegation had with the ViSthamesd' 
were taped. 

The delegation was sponsored by the Amsricaii'i- 
Friends Service Committee, Clergy and Laymen/, Cof- 
cerned and the Fellowship of Reqon^dfiiatiPIVK i.fjniT'- 
included businessmen, lawyers, teachers, poilege;to( r- 
presidents, nuns, nursSs, etft, , from 41 atatea-.r ; '‘•fu 
Fourteen of the 171 delegates were black. 

Toward the end of their stay abb\4f twenty i^f>. 
the delgates started a hunger strike as a sifp. ef 
"mourning and protest against the ccmtinpetion- fHEt ; oi> 
the war in Indochina." Most of the dtleg.etM, tilgdei^ 
a telegram suit to President Nixon asking him to 
withdraw all U.S. troops from Indochina. Many of 
the delegates also signed the People's Peace Treaty 
with the Vietnamese they met with. 

On the final evening of their trip the Amerleans 
and Vietnamese celebrated at a good-bye party. At 
the party, Xuan Thuy commented: "I hope we can 

meet our American friends many times again, not 
only here in Paris, but also in Hanoi and in Wash- 
ington. -n .... 


Gene was never, inf orlned of his constitutional 
rights. He IS «ow being held Baltimore City 

Jail with bail set at $ s ’ . A total of twenty- 
four people are now indicted for demonstration 
offenses, including another John Brown brother, 
charged with assault with inteht to murder a cop. 

Money is badly needed for bails, totalling 
oVer $60,000 and for lawyers* fees, transcripts, 
etc. Contributions can be sent tp the Laos 
gemonstration Defense Committee, Box 1095, Balti- 
more, Md. 21203. 
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ANTI-WAR CITIZENS GROUP MEETS WITH VIETNAMESE 
by Schofield Coryell 


* ************************ *******************ii*it**^it» 

SELECTIVE SERVICE ELIMINATES DRAFT LOOPHOLE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) --There's a new Presi- 
dential Executive Order aimed at draft resistors. 

At one time, unless they asked for transfers, men were 
automatically inducted into the Army at the center 
closest to the draft board they're registered with. 
Inductions could be delayed for months as men waited 
to hear decisions on their requests for .transfers. 

It was valuable time in which i man could build'a 
legal case against his induction. 

The new order eliminates the delay. According 
to Selective Service Director Tarr, "Registrants who 
seek transfer only for purposes of delaying induction 
or facing draft law violation charges in a different 
jurisdiction will find these loopholes closed." 


PARIS (LNS) --Nearly 200 members of the Citi- 
zens' Conference on Ending the War in Indochina 
spent a week in Paris (March 4-10) meeting with 
Madame Binh, Foreign Minister of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam (PRG) , 
Xuan Thuy, chief of the Democratic Republic if 
Vietnam (DRV) , delegation to the Paris Peace 
talks , as well as with Laot^ian and Cambodian stu- 
dents. Saigon’s Ambassador Lam^ at first, refused 
to see them, but when he got bad press publicity 
he agreed to a meeting. 


One member of the delegation- -Stan Dale, a 
npws commentator on an independent Chicago radio 
station remarked: **We were tremendously impressed 

by the fact that the PRG and DRV representatives 
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Under the new order a man just has to appear 
at the center of his choice two to three days in ad- 
vance of the scheduled date of his induction. He 
applies for his transfer then, and it will usually ba 
granted. If the man doesn’t show up in advance he 
has to go the center named on his draft notice on 
the scheduled date. 
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NK3VEMENT SPEAKERS BUREAU MOVES TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 

WASH, D.C. (LNS) --The Movement Speakers Bureau 
has moved from New York to D.C. Their new address 
is Room 900, 1029 Vermont, Ave,, NW, Wash. D.C. 20005, 
Tel. (202) 628-8057. They have many speakers available 
about Spring anti-war activities. -30- 
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«^-CAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD - INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR US - NOT FOR PUBLICATIOiJ PLEASE RMBB.'... 


From Support Our Soldiers, PO Box 3061, Oakland, 
Calif, 94609: 

We have just printed up a poster and would 
like to get it around to people all over tlie 
country. The poster "JOIN THE REVOLT" is a photo- 
graph of GIs just arrived back from Vietnam at 
the Oakland airport. Send $1 to the above 
address. Bulk prices available upon request. 


From Day Care Deduction Committee, c/o Tina 
Reiter^ 928 Meadowlark Lane, Laguna, Beach, 

Calif. 92601 

We are embarking on a day-care project which 
we would like to publicize in the hope that others 
will pick up on it and do it all across the coun- 
try, We have begun to leaflet large factories in 
this area where large numbers of women work. Peopl 
in Houston, Kansas City and Princeton, N.H. have 
agreed to work on it as well. The project involves 
a massive publicity campaign suggesting thatwomen 
deduct the costs of babysitting while working, 
studying, etc. on their income tax forms. This 
at present is not a deductable expense. 

For more info, women’s groups or interested 
women should write to the above address. Or 
call (714) 494-8694. 


From Leviathan magazine, 968 Valencia St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94110: 

Leviathan has not published an issue since 
September. We are writing to tell you of our plans. 
Over the last several months Leviathan, like many 
other groups and organizations, has undergone much 
internal struggle and changCo What began as a dis- 
cussion of the magazine’s format and conception 
led to questions of working relationships among 
the staff, particularly relationships between men 
and women who put out the magazine. As a result of 
that process our staff is now made up entirely 
(our decision) of women and among us are only two 
who had been with the magazine before September. 

We envision a new magazine expressing analy- 
sis within the context of practice, Specificially, 
this means writing more about the movement in this 
country; what we are doing, what problems we have 
and the ways we are trying to deal with them. 
Hopefully, groups/collectives around the country 
would write about their work, making the magazine 
an outgrowth of people’s work and thoughts. It 
also means we do not see ourselves as journalists 
but as part of the women’s movement putting to- 
gether a magazine and at the same time being in- 
volved in other activities. 

We’ll be getting a collective of women to- 
gether (not just a collection), who will be able 
to put out issues on a regular basis. We’re ex- 
cited about starting all over again on wliat we 
think is a new and better basis, and hope that 
people will give us suggestions and information. 

In the Spring, look for a new name and 
some new thoughts. 


women’s anti- imperialist work for the Spring and 
beyond in New York City. The Women’s Treaty of 
Peace with the people of Indochina and the conference 
with Indochinese women in Canada were the principal thing 
we discussed as program. 

Our plans thus far include: Forums for women in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, hopefully Queens, 

Staten Island and Long Island -- to educate ourselves 
about tlie war, women in Indochina, and our struggle 
as part of an international struggle for liberation; 
Contacting all women’s groups we can think of, and 
offering to send films, literature and ourselves to 
speak, and to offer ideas for implementing local pro- 
grams around the treaty; Distributing drafts of a women’s 
preamble to the basic points of the People’s Peace 
Treaty; National communication and coordination of 
the women’s Peace Treaty. Those of us in NYC working 
on the treaty -- together with women working on the 
conference and on the National women’s action in Wash- 
ington, D.G. April 10 -- had formed the NY Comm, of 
Women to Defend the Right to Live. At the Peace Treaty 
Conference in Ann Arbor Feb. 5-7, the women there 
decided to begin a network of local Committees with 
the same name. The women from NY offered to coordin- 
ate the chapters and are now working on a newsletter 
that will be mailed periodically to all local CWDRL 
as well as to other contacts. 

The next steps will involve setting up a speaker’s 
bureau; collecting, writing and distributing literature; 
work on agit-prop: graphics, media; set up canvassing 
brigades -- to work with existing groups; develop plans 
for city-wide or local public actions, cultural 
events, and demonstrations by women. 

For more info on setting up a Committee, write 
to above address. 


From Willamette Bridge, 6 SW Sixth Ave. Portland, Ore. ' 
97204: 

A media-conference festival sponsored by radical 
papers in the Northwest will be held April 8 to April 
12, The Bridge writes; 

"We see the 4 1/2 days in April not as a meeting 
confined to "professional media people" but as a chance 
to bring together for the first time people in the 
Northwest who are involved in every kind of activity 
that is helping us to lead freer lives. In Portland 
we have been talking to musicians, people who are into 
organic food, photographers, movie people, and others to 
involve them in theplanning of the festival part of the 
weekend, urging them to take part in it. If you 
can come to a planning meeting on March 27, please do. 

And send suggestions on the general idea and the dates 
to the Bridge.” 


From The Street Paper, Box 1222, Salt Lake City, Utali 
84110 

Dear sisters and brothers: Hopefully many of you 
have or will receive our third issue. Being in a cul- 
turally deprived, totally reactionary, fascist area 
we need all the exchange papers and information we can 
get. Please send whatever you have to the above address. 
All power to all of you and we hope to hear from 
everyone . 


N.Y. Committee of Women to Defend the Right to 
Live, c/o People’s Peace Treaty, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Rm 523, NYC 
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From The Times Now, Suite 204, 3356 Virgina St. Coco- 
nut Grove, Fla, 33133 

The Times Now and the Daily Planet have merged 
We met together in late January to talk about We are now publishi ng the weekly Gold Coast Free Pres*; 
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The Daily Planet will continue to publish as a 
monthly magazine. Please address all correspond- 
ence to the Free Press, Box 676, Coconut Grove, 
Fla. 33133. We are mailing our paper out to almost 
all the lindergrounds and enjoy receiving papers 
from around the country. 


From Options, Box 565, Sioux Falls, S.D„ 57101 

We are dead. Thanx for the help you have 
given us. Pray for resurrection^ Shalomo 


From The Underground News, c/o WSNS-TV, 430 W. 

Grant Place, Chicago, 111, 60614#, 

This country's first undergroundTV program 
has been bom. Called the Underground News, the 
30-minute program is produced, directed, and or- 
ganized by students and local media people. It is 
seen 7 nights a week throughout Metropolitan 
Chicago on WSNS-TV, a local all-news station. 

The program's guests have included organizers 
from the Venceremos Brigade, speakers on Women's 
Liberation, peopleinvolved in community projects 
and volunteers from local health clinics, as well 
as well-known people like Dave Dellinger, Jane 
Fonda, and a rock group the Grateful Dead. By de- 
sign, the Underground News often goes beyond being 
simply an interesting rap session by providing 
an opportunity for local and national organizers 
as well asother people having urgent news for the 
community, to talk about upcoming demonstrations, 
benefits, trials, and other important matters. 

The program first appeared on Nov. 16, 1970. 
Video-taped anywhere from one day to one week in 
advance, each program may take as much as 8 hours 
to prepare^ And, although it is only five months 
old, there are already indications that the program 
will be syndicated to various cities later this 
year. 

For more info, contact at above address. 

INOTE: PAPERS CAN PUBLISH TBIS ITEM IF THEY W;\NT] 


From UPS, Box 26, Village Station, NYC 10014 

A little while back, we ran an article in 
FRINS (Intertribal News Service) entitled Dogs Run 
Free, Why Not We? which discussed two underground 
press anthologies, The Movement Toward a New Ameri- 
^ (Knopf) and Fire! (Dutton) . The problem, as dis- 
cussed there, was that the publishers have a chance 
to make a killing on these books, but have not been 
forced (apparently they aren't going to do it volun- 
tarily) to pay the authors in advance for the pub- 
lishers' shot at the big money. 

We went up to talk to someone at Knopf, and he 
showed us a gigantic stack of release forms for most 
of the articles used in MTANA. We turned over to him a 
handful of outraged letters from contributors who 
didn't know they were contributors and wanted some 
money. He said he would speak to Mitchell Goodman 
(who put the book together) but we have heard nothing 
and it's been a long time. 

With Fire I sonrething even more outrageous happened. 
The Educatrdh ‘’Liberation Front (£*LF) in Washington puts 
out a magazine and they called Dutton and asked if it 
would be o.k. to use an article from Pixel that had 
been reprinted from the underground press. Dutton 
said absolutely not I that they had a copyright on 
everything in there and they would sue if ELF used it. 
Under U.S. copyright law, although an anthology 
can be copyrighted, this does NOT copyright the 
material in it, but only the particular combination 
of material. This prevents someone else from coming 
out with the same anthology. 

On the other hand, it is very difficult to force 
publishers to pay for articles when these articles 
are not copyrighted, which is the only circumstance in 
which we have legal recourse to the courts, under law. 

Therefore, we suggest that eveyone put a copy- 
right notice on the staff box, as follows; either 
Copyright 1971 UPS, or Copyright 1971 (Name of Paper). 
Thus, at the end of the year, you or we can take all the 
issues flown to the Libraryy of Congress and file for 
them all at once. Without that notice, however, forget 
it. Also, you should have a whole issue number. 


From People's Press Collective, 

Mass. 02081 

The winter presented many problems to our 
newspaper collective all of which were ultimately 
financial. Because of the cold and snow our dis- 
tribution of papers (which is done on the streets) 
dropped from 1100 to about 600 per issue, causing 
us to temporarily stop the printing of the paper. 

We are presently trying desperately to contact 
people and raise money to begin the paper again but 
on a larger basis. We live in Walpole, Mass, a 
town of about 15-,000 people. Five of us live in 
a collective together and there are about ten more 
high school students and young workers who work on 
the paper but live with parents. 

We want to begin a revolutionary paper that 
will cover the nearby rural and suburban area. We 
have talked to young people from Norwood, Westwood 
and Weymoth about doing the paper collectively 
between many towns. Possibly some brothers and 
sisters who subscribe to LNS can help us. We need 
(of course) bread, information on cheap offset 
printing, and we need people from all over Mass, 
to contact us. Ideas on how to acquire money for the 
pa£er will also be appreciated. 


Box 50, Walpole, END OF RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD... WRITE IN. 


PEOPLE'S PEACE TREATY CONFERENCE FOR CALIFORNIA 

ISLA VISTA, Calif. (LNS) — A statewide confer- 
ence to discuss ways of implementing the People's 
Peace Treaty has been called for the weekend of 
April 2-4 in Isla Vista, California. 

The conference's organizers hope that it will 
plan statewide and local activities this spring, 
designed to build up to the mass anti-war actions 
planned fer early May. 

There will be workshops for students, works, women, 
Third World people, GI's and other groups. 

Registration :s at 4 p.m. Friday April 2 in the 
Univ„ Center of the U of Santa Barbara. Housing will 
be available in apartments, churches and dorms. 

For more info, contact the Santa Barbara People's 
Peace Treaty Committee, PO Box 4674, UCSB, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 93107. 
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"FROM NOW "N EVERYONE IS INVOLVED": 

THE GUA7EMMAN NOTEBOOK OF MICHELE FIRK 

LIBERATION News Service 

On September* 8j 1968 in Guatemala^ MicheZe 
Firk kiZZed herseZf by fir*ing a pistoZ into her* 
mouth as the poZice were pounding at her door. 

At the age of 3Z^ MioheZe had a Zong revoZutionary 
history. Firsts as a miZitant in the French Com’- 
munist Party ^ she participated activeZy in support- 
ing the AZgerian NationaZ Liberation Front during 
the AZgerian revoZution, 

She made revoZutionary fiZms and was a founder 
of a fiZm institute and a politioaZ fiZm oZub, 

In Z963 MicheZe visited Cuba for the JuZy 26 
ceZebration, She made a trip around the whoZe is- 
Zand and participated in the coffee harvest in Or- 
iente province for three months. 

She returned to Cuba in Z96S to work on a fiZm 
about the Cuban revoZution, 

When she returned to France she participated 
in the demonstrations of soZidarity against the 
U,S, invasions of the Dominican EepubZic and Viet 
Nam. 

She went to GuatemaZa for the first time in 
mid-l967. There she estabZished contact with the 
nrlZitants of the Fuerzas Armadas RevoZutionarias 
(FAR), the GuatemaZan gueriZZa army. 

She Zeft Paris in May of Z968 for her second 
and finaZ trip to GuatemaZa, At the beginning of 
September, the newspapers announced that a young 
French woman whose name was not cZear had com- 
mitted suicide to avoid answering investigations 
concerning her participation in the capture of the 
North American ambc&.sador in GuatemaZa who was 
executed by a gueriZZa commando of FAR in August. 

FROM MICHELE'S NOTEBOOK 

First night in Guatemala. For the first time 
in my life, I see small children gazing at inacces- 
sible sweets in a jar, with infinite desire, indefi- 
nitely unsatis f ied 0 A little girl begs i she hangs 
on to me, attaches herself to me, repeats in a sing- 
song voice, sweet, experienced: give me some 

centavitos, to eat, seno.'^ 

From a distance a collection of children 
follows; if I take out my purse they will all fall 
on me. Suddenly I pretend to cross the street. 

The little girl follows me, she remains in the mid- 
dle of the street, astonished, without anger, just 
surprised, A car grazes her. I feel like crying. 

A child drags himself along the sidewalk. His 
left leg is one deep wound. He drags himself with 
his right side and the left hand extended. 

Facing me, a woman sits on the sidewalk curb, 
barefoot and in rags with a pile of newspapers 
beside her on the ground; on her knees rests the 
head of a man as miserable as she, stretched out, 
shaking with spasms. She puts a cloth over his face. 

After 8:30 the streets are deserted. Fear 
reigns. At 11:30 the people coming out of the 
movies hurry to their homes. Whistles of the night- 
watchmen guarding the stores. On the walls the 
posters: "The Third Revolutionar:/ Government salutes 

the workers," "Long Live the First of May" together 
with those of "Red June." The ueorle are hungrv. 


Silence and darkness. I think I hear shots. 

In the morning, the rapers announce five dead, from - 
19 to 23 years old, assassinated by the police. [...] 

Radio bulletins from all over Latin America. 
Pepsi-Cola, pharmaceu-ci cal products, Bayer, Mejoral, 
TestiVital, hormones that restore lost vitality. 

News from the Presidential Public Relations Service. 
From now on, the police will wear helmets. On the 
radio, the hits: MicheZe ma BeZZe, Stranger in the 

Night, Guantanamera , 

In the papers, social news: they marry, become 

engaged, celebrate their birthdays, the "charming, 
elegant, cultured, admirable, beautiful and most 
genteel Mrs. and misses, raadames and mademoiselles." 
"Beautiful baby girls" are born, delivered by the 
stork. Coming out parties, trips abroad, dances, 
wedding anniversaries . 

Conrado looks like a child despite his pene- 
trating and intelligent gaze and the little 'iT’rinkles 
around his eyes. One wants to protect him. His 
entire face is black from the tires on the wharf 
where he bathes. One would think he is a miner. 

He is single, direct, very modest, very fine. He 
says: "We need a Guevara here." We pass in front of 

some apartment buildings: "After victory, these 

will be fine houses for the scholarship students. We 
will have to thank the bourgeoisie for them." 

I visit all the libraries. Nothing. North 
American magazines. Comic books; finally I under- 
stand their noxious role as the only source of 
nourishment for the cultural thirst. Technical 
books, books on psychology, horoscopes, how to win 
in the stock market and how to win friends. And 
above all, the poison that infiltrates day after 
day everywhere; in the daily press, the weeklies, 
on radio and television, published in Vene- 

zuala. No news except what they want to give. Cul- 
tural underdevelopment. Z... tells me that at a 
dinner where there were people from his profession, 
they seriously discussed whether or not it was 
moral to see Virginia WooZf. 

It is hard to find the words to express the 
state of putrefaction that exists in Guatemala, and 
the permanent terror in which the inhabitants live. 
Every day bodies are pulled out of the Motagua 
River, riddled with bullets and partially eaten by 
fish [,...] every day men are kidnapped right in the 
street by unidentified persons in an automobile 
armed to the teeth, without any intervention by the 
police patrols. Liberal personalities receive menac- 
ing letters telling them to choose between "The 
suitcase or the coffin..." 

Radio patrols, helmets, bulletproof vests. 

Fast Falcons with red lights on the roof. My heart 
jumps when I hear their sirens, when I see them 
tearing through noisily without worrying about the 
pedestrians. The people are afraid of them. But 
they are afraid too. They fire on the spot. This 
morning in the newspapers, next to the announcement 
of the movie Bang Bang You*re Dead is the story of 
what happened yesterday at 11:30 a.m.; from the 
police bulletin and the story of the witnesses in 
the bus one clearly deduces that the police fired at 
random because they were afraid. The bus driver 
was seriously injured. We live this close to death. 


.he urgent problem is to begin to alert world 
public opinion to the fact that in Guatemala, a 

"democratically elected" civil 


counPr*/ in which a 
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governinent is in power, "civilian" terrorist groups 
of the extreme right (which are part of the army 
when you look more closely) are creating a reign 
of terror, threaten, denounce, assassinate to an 
eoctent never reached by any military dictatorship. 
Like the denunciation of tortures during the Alge- 
rian war, like the war crimesin Viet Nam, terror, 
massacre, torture, kidnapping, physical elimination, 
napalm bombs, rounding up of civilian population, 
are no more than the product^ the consequence of 
a profoundly political situation. The present im- 
portance of Guatemala is that at this moment it 
constitutes a true laboratory of repression and 
its methods, comparable only to Viet Nam as far 
as "the war against subversion" is concerned. ] 
For the revolutionaries of FAR and MR-13 [Movimiento 
Revolutionaria 13 deNoviembre] who have lived 
in a state of war and underground for years, the 
situation has changed less than for the "civilians," 
From now on everyone is involved, not just the 
guerrillas, not only the peasants, but anyone sus- 
pected of thinking, the "intellectuals," the "lib- 
erals," members of liberal professions, lawyers, 
engineers, doctors and even deputies of the Revo- 
lutionary Party [sic] in power. 

Adolfo and Lalo embraced me one after the 
other. Two powerful hugs. As for me, tears came . 
to my eyes, as always. One thinks: Life is still 
long and some day we *11 see each other again. But 
now, here with them, it is different^ Life is 
short. The mortality rate is so high that a man 
of fifty is considered old, if he has the good 
fortune to reach that age. As far as my brothers, 
my comrades are concerned, they smile when they 
say that with luck they *11 live to be thirty, if 
they can walk between bullets, Lalo takes off the 
ring he wears on his finger and slips it on my 
finger: **The girl who gave me this practically 
saved my life," he said, "She gave it to me when 
I came out of prison. I am just lending it to you. 

It is like a symbol. You will give it back to me 
when you return, because you have promised to re- 
turn," Adolfo says nothing more, but winks with 
an air of connivance and confidence* 

Several days later, Adolfo's brother was ass- 
assinated with another guerilla who was already 

an old man: he was more than 30 years old. 

^ ^ 

Excerpt of letter to friends: 

In case you should have to open the letter 
that I left wi^.h a friend, I am explaining very 
clearly the moti’^^-es that guide me, and expressing 
my desires that these problems be set forth imme- 
diately 'on their owTi grouiids: the porit i cal , Luck- 
ily I represent all that the bourgeoisie hates, and 
there will be neither tears nor orations nor nev;-s- 
paper headlines I'or me. But neither do I wish to 
be buried as an ’*aaventurer" — since I am scarcely 
that — nor do I want you to think that I take things 
tragically; not remotely so, for me it is an honor 
that they ask for my help in the revolution in 
America or any pla'.e else in the world and. I will 
do all I can to fulfill all shat is exueited of me, 
which makes me feel very; proud and grateful I'ntil 
very soon arid as Che said, "I'ver onward to victoryu" 

* # * # 


We haoe this last picture of her: a calm^ 
young vonian sets the table for friends she 
is expecting for dinner. The police knocks she 
says "J 0777 coming^' and kills herself. Perhaps 
she allows her friends to escape. She remains 
loyal to her organization^ EAR^ protecting it 
against any weakness under torture^ loyal also 
to the idea that she had of her work and her 
position: a discreet and important post. She 
had lived in the Guatemalan violence and terror ^ 
had seen mary comrades die^ among them that 
"Aftss Guatemala^^ who was her friend and whose 
mutilated body was founds abandoned by the po- 
lice net at the side of the road. She was pre- 
pared for this act. For those who have known 
Michele and who have worked with her^ their 
lives will he divided into two epochs from 
now on: before and after her death. 
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T.5 DRAFT-BOARDS BOMBED EACH MONTH; 

AND OTHER DRAFT NEWS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) — In the past three 
years, an average of T-.5 bombings and destructions 
of state draft board files have occurred each month. 

This year the Selective Service plans to start 
a massive computerized "central registrant, data 
bank" that would contain the names, whereabouts, 
and other additional information not yet disclosed, 
of all the nation's young men* 

Selective Service Press Officer Ken Coffey de- 
nied that the decision to computerize draft records 
had to do with file destruction incidents. When 
asked what would happen if the central data bank 
were blown up, Coffey said that it would be impos- 
sible because the components of the computer were 
to be spread around in various locations in the 
Washington area. 

The data bank plan was announced at a Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights hearing which, 
according to Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr, (D-N.C.) was 
called "because it is clear from the complaints 
being- received by Congress- that Americans in every 
walk of life are concerned about the growth of gov- 
ernment and private records on individuals," 

Selective Service Director Curtis Tarr disclosed 
his agency’s plans in answering Senator Ervin's 
survey measuring government agencies' collection 
of information about private citizens, Tarr con- 
tended that the data bank was needed to "make more 
efficient management decisions*" 

In related news, the Selective Service announced 
the April iiait rail to be 17,000, all to the Army, 
Random sequence number 100 will remain the highest^ 
number local beards may call to fill April draft calls. 

-30- 

*«■*** It ^ ******* ******* *******4Hfr^t^fiHf^j 

"DON'T CARRY MORE THAN YOU CAN EAT, OR..." 

A six -page pdmphlet to help you deal with 

repression is available for 10<^ from the People's 

Press, i*' s Valencia, San Francisco, CA 9^110, 

It has cuestiins ar.d suggestions for groups work- 

. ng or ^^ving together Lo discuss so they have con- 

ciete iioas onat to do in case of a bust or 

r>*aT':h etc. 
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LET VIETHAM LIVE: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH RENNIE DAVIS 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: The following is an excerpt from 

a QUICKSILVER interview with Rennie Davis. Rennie 
is working in the People's Coalition for Peace 
and Justice, organizing for the demonstrations 
this spring and around the People's Peace Treaty.] 

* * * 

WHAT PLANS ARE SHAPING UP FOR THE SPRING? 

Most of the plans are in the spirit of pro- 
posals that people can develop and shape for 
themselves. The People's Coalition for Peace and 
Justice, growing out of successful efforts to re- 
organize the New Mobilization, and the Ann Arbor 
Student and Youth Conference have suggested 
certain national focuses this spring, but. the 
communication, travelers and development for any 
actions must come out of local and regional bodies, 
not because that kind of line is good movement 
rhetoric, but because what has to be organized in 
the next two months literally can only happen if 
we find ways to release the energy and creativity 
o-f- 1 e e verywhe^re . • 

Women will declare their solidarity with the 
women of Vietnam and the people of Southeast 
Asia on April 10 ^ They will mass at various 
federal departments in Washington from where 
they will converge on the Pentagon in a march 
for-the- right to live . 

The Panthers are calling for demonstrations 
at the end of the New Haven trial. It's diffi- 
cult 'to predict the exact date, but sometime in 
April or May Bobby and Erica's lawyers will 
begin the summation to the jury. That should be 
the signal for people to begin the long hike 
into N’ew Haven, to join with tens of thousands 
of people angered by the savage repression coming 
down on the leadership of the Black Panther Party 
and determined that Bobby and Erica will be 
freed and- returned to the communities from which 
- they were kidnapped. 

April 1-4, The Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, National Welfare Rights Organi- 
zation, National Faim Workers and People's 
Coalition are organizing a Tribute in Action to 
Martin Luther King, Jr., by a concentrated fight 
against government welfare ripoffs in Nevada, 
by actions and education directed against the 
Pentagon wh’ch uses federal funds to purchase 
boycotted lettuce, by support of the boycott 
of A5P, by hunger strikes, local rallies and 
direct action that bring sharp national attention 
to the demands for an end to hunger, war and re- 
pression . 

It would be another tragedy of incredible 
consequences if, once again, the white movement 
failed to work for a strategy this spring and 
instead limited its energy to several single- 
focused, single-issue actions. Isn’t it obvious 
by now that the organization, communications and 
relations built for one program must support 
the others? Whatever strength that is created 
for Mayday must be felt in the New Haven court- 
room and other courtrooms in the fullest way 


And out of the beginnings of the February 10^ 

Laos demonstrations, we should build for serious ^ 
actions on April 1-4. I think we've aU grown tired of 
movement exhortations for solidarity with black 
liberation. It's time to stop the rhetoric and - . 
deliver, with a real joining of forces-. 

On April 24, the National Peace Action Coalition 
is calling for a large anti-war rally in ^Washington, 
D.C, to demand the total and immediate withdrawal 
of all U.S. forces from Indochina. Following that 
rally we need to project an action of a new ciiaracter, 
one that flows from several months of local 
organizing and one that continues through the sT^er. 
Mayday -- not a single day protest, but a cai^^ijn 
that will deploy power. In the first week of sMay, 
we take the first, powerful step towards national 
implementation of the peace treaty and the social 
justice demands of the April actions: to 
political prisoners who are victims of America's 
escalating repression and to guarantee that all 

people in the United States receive a-mininaun 

income of $5500. — 

Mayday is the response of people all over the 
planet to a desperate life and death showdown in 
Vietnam. Maydav is a call to everyone who has‘ 
been touched and moved not only by the nightmare 
of American aggression but by the intense hope 
that has been generated by the Vietnamese with^ 
their simple lesson that ordinary people can win. 
Mayday is to be the largest peaceful assembly 
ever to take place at one time. Mayday is an 
international distress signal, callingon people^ 
to join together in all countries out of the oth- 
viction that only a world movement can stop 'CKis 
insanity by compelling the U.S, government to end 
the war. Mayday- is-an appeal- for help- to- tha-^ ...... . • 

Vietnamese*^- . . 

The Mayday campaign is rooted in two simple 
conceptions. One can be caHed People's Diplomacy, 
the act of publicly establishing friendly and' 
open relations between the American and 
Vietnamese people, the act of declaring our own 

peace, even against the war policies of the 

government of one nation and the puppet administra- 
tion of the other. People's Diplomacy is bringing 
to the American people a treaty of peace signed 
by the Viet Cong that every American, almost 
without exception, can sign in the United States. 
People's Diplomacy is putting the peace treaty 
on the ballot in Berkeley and other cities for 
an election this spring. People's Diplomacy is 
the ratification of the treaty in every high 
school, university, and army barrack in the 
country. People's Diplomacy is the process where- 
by millions of Americans consider in their own 
lives what act or series of acts they must. take 
to make peace. 

The second conception is a People's Peace, 

This is any act that has as its purpose the use 
of force against any and all war related in- 
stitutions, to coij.pel these institutions to stop 
and disengage from their contribution to 
imperialism 

People's peace is the refusal of a citizen 
to pay taxes to the Pentagon. People's peace 
is the formal declaration of a city that they 
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have withdravm from the war and refuse to allow 
war-related operations to operate within their 
jurisdiction. People's peace is tens of thou- 
sands of GIs refusing to fight in South Vietnam. 
People’s peace is an uprising of Vietnamese 
against the Thieu-Ky-Khiem regime. 

One of the most dramatic examples of people's 
peace will occur in Washington, beginning on 
May 5 when tens of thousands of people will at- 
tempt to put the UoS. government on strike, 
whi-le around the country America's local Pentagons- 
are prevented from continuing business as usual, 

COULD YOU EXPAND ON THESE PLANS FOR IVASFFIN&TGM? • 

The Mayday Movement in Washington has al- 
ready begun to take the peace treaty to federal 
workers. The idea is to let people who work for 
N*ixon xinderstand that if Nixon will only set 
the date for the total U.S. withdrawal from 
Indochina, the war would end, with American 
captured pilots coming home and democratic 
elections settling the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam. It's a powerful shock to many federal 
employees to discover that the Viet Cong have 
already signed a peace treaty that public 
opinion polls indicate has the approval of 73% 
of the people. We are trying here to organize 
federal workers to support the treaty and our 
plajxs..to implement that treaty on May 5. 

We'realize there aren't enough organizers 
in D'.C. to talk at length with every federal 
employee, so we're hoping to recruit another half 
million people to come into Washington to help 
out with our lobbying activities. In the next 
several months, some of us in Ohio, Washington, 
Boston, Seattle and other areas are considering 
the advantage of leaving our communities for 
some traveling in people’s caravans, going by 
foot or minibus, passing through 30 or so towns, 
picking up friends as we go, stopping off at 
high schools, USOs , military bases, organic 
farms, getting people to join in a real march 
on Washington, a march that comes from people 
walking through the Cumberland Valley, down the 
East Coast, up Route 1, along highways to the 

. Capitol, 

These marches will converge on a beautiful, 
wooded farm outside D,C. where hundreds of 
thousands of people can camp out in tents or 
under the stars with enough time to work through 
plans and collect our thoughts and courage for 
what we must do. This gathering of free people 
would start in the last week of April and build 
in numbers until May 1. 

On Sunday, May 2, we would join in a massive, 
peaceful rally in Washington. Thousands of us 
will march to this rally early Sunday morning in 
a kind of Vietnam pilgrimage. We will assemble 
on Sunday to explain our mission. We will de- 
liver that Sunday morning a clear message to 
Richard Nixon -- that our protests have fallen 
on deaf ears, our votes, our petitions, our 
patient efforts to work through channels only to 
discover they are dead end streets have brought 
us to a new recognition: that protest is not 

enough when faced with men unwilling to submit 
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their barbaric actions to the democratic process^ 

We come to Washington representing the mil- 
date of the American people and people of the world, 
that this war must end. We come to implement a 
treaty of peace by imposing that treaty on the 
government. In the last week of April, we will 
take the treaty to everyone who serves this 
institution of government with the simple reriuest 
that they stop -- stop work, stop support, stop 
the machine on which the war depends. We will 
assemble the largest people's lobby in history, 
people jamming in the Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, 
Justice and Health Education and Welfare Departments. 
Thousands will march out to the secret headquarters 
of the CIA in Langley, Va. People will enter 
the Atomic Energy Commission in Bethesda or 
settle in at the homes of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the National Security Council. Our purpose 
is to appeal to federal employees to strike “against 
Nixon and to join the most massive, non-violent, 

civil disobedience ever attempted in the United 

States . 

I say non-violent, not because I am a pacifist 
as everyone knows. But because we do not haVe 
several divisions of armed liberation troops to" 
deploy „ And random acts of trashing or violence 
will not be particularly effective or powerful 
against the Washington police or U.S. army. It 
is actually a time for non-violent action, not of 
the moral witness character we have seen in the 
past, but non-violent action that literaJLy- stops 
the government's criminal activities. - 

In such an effort we need not just the mili- 
tancy of youth but the direct participation of 
labor, clergy and the adult peace and black ' 
liberation movements. We must adopt powerful 
tactics that make this spectrum of participation 
possible while demanding that moderates and'pacifists 
be present in the streets with us. We will appeal 
directly to government workers to . join ^us. in-ttie.. . 
streets . - ■ , 

On May 3, 1971, we will close this government. 

We will surround Congress with massive, human 
resistance. We will spill into Pennsylvania 
and Constitution Avenues. We will use non-violent 
force to create a governmental crisis that will 

continue day after day, while actions spreacL-to 

Europe, Japan, Latin America and Saigort.- — 

Our actions can offer powerful stimulation ' to 
the Vietnamese and GI movements in South Vietnam, 
to bring our struggles together and to undertake 
what, until now, we have not had the consciousness 
or courage to even imagine. Everyone knows in 
their guts that we have to do more than join 
another- march and rally. We have to make it in- 
tolerable for them, just as it has become intolerable 
for us. It can be done, if enough people' will actual- 
ly allow themselves to get in touch with whaf is 
happening, at this very hour, in Vietnam. I 
believe that is all it will take for the fragile 
movement that has been created in these last ten 
years to appreciate that it must throw in every- 
thing, all the time and seriousness and resources 
that we have, to build an international struggle 
of people. An international struggle of people 
w!io declare that this time around we will not stop 
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iHitil i:lie ir done and ive can ■ l ur ouT' 
selves that ^lec^lam lives, 

rrf you wish to communicate your plans for 
May to the following organizations, your letters 
will be confidentially forwarded bv sending them 
to May Day, Room 906, 1029 Vermont Ave , N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005: 

Ngo Ba Thanh, Chairman, Committee of Women 
Action for the Defense of the Right to Live* 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 8 Avenue General 
Le Clerc, Choisy-Le-Roi, France; Vietnamese 
Committee for Solidarity with the American 
People (via Moscow) Hanoi, DRV; Huynh Tan Mam, 
President, Saigon Student Union; Popular Front 
for the Defense of Peace, Saigon; Provisional 
Revolutionary Government, 48 Ave . Combaceres, 

91 Verriers-Le-Buisson, France] 

-30- 
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SPRING ACTION CALENDAR. 

APR-IL 2-4 - TRIBUTE IN ACTION TO DR. MARTIN 
LUTHER KING, JR. -- A series of local actions 
demanding 'Freedom from Hunger, War, and 
Repression,' called nationally by the Southern 
Christian Leadershio Conference and the 
National Welfare Rights Organization 

APRp 10 — I'lomen march on Pentagon in soli- 
darity v/ith v/omen of Vietn-am and- the -people 
of Southeast Asia 

APRIL 19-23 -- War crimes tribunal. White 
House vigil, and other actions in Washington, 
D.C,, snonsored- by Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War 

APRIL 24 -- Massive mobilization in Washington 
co-sponsored by the National Peace Action 
Coalition, demanding immediate withdrawal 
from Indochina, a guaranteed aneual income of 
$5500, dnd freGdom for all politicdl prisor>er^ 

APRIL 26-30 -- People's Lobby, carrying the 
three demands to legislators and Federa-1 
employees 

f4AY 1 -- Youth festival for neace in Washing- 
ton (camping facilities v.’i 11 be available'' 

MAY 2 --Peaceful rally in Washington, D.C. 
sponsored by Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLS), People's Coalition, 

National Welfare Rights Organization and 
Mayday Movement. Poor peoole's mule train 
arrives. Movement center opens. 

MAY 3-4 -- Sustained nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience (under regional leadership) and 
disruption in Washington 

fiAY 5 -- Issue call to Joint Session of 
Congress to deal with demands. People march 
to Capitol. Camp out around the Capitol 

MAY 16 (Armed Forces Day) -- Local actions 
in solidarity with the GI movement 


GAY PEOPLE ."ARCH ON NEW YORK CAPITA'. 

LICTRATiON News Service 

ALBANY, N . Y. (LNS)--Demandinq law refori,, while 
vocal Iv asserting that real change will come only 
with revolution, 2,000 lesbians, male homosexuals 
and transvesti tes marched through the streets of 
New york's capital city Mar. 14. 

Gathering on and beneath the steps of the or- 
nate old caoitol building, we thrust our fists in 
the air -- with limn wrists -- shouting "Justice! 
Justice! Justice!", chanting "say it loud, gay is 
proud!", and making an outrageous qay presence in a 
place that reminded us little of Greenwich Village 
or San Francisco, Many of us had come from places 
smaller or not much bigger than Albany -- we knew 
that gay 1 i ber-a-ti on was- making its oresencc known-- 
thro-ugbout -America , 

The banners stood out against the stone building — 
Gay Liberation Front, Gay Liberation Women, Third 
World Gay Revolution, Street Transvestites Action 
Revolutionaries, Mattachine Society of the Niagra 
Frontier. The moderates and the militants of the 
gay movement came together - to- demand -fundametvbal - - 
changes -in -oporessive discriminatory laws, 

Spe-eifically demonstrators mode six ma.ior demands 
for- legisla-ti ve reform: 

*Repeal of the state law making consensual sod- 
omy between adults a criminal act. Sodomy is defined 
in the penal code as anv contact betv^en- the oen-i-s and 
• the anus . 

*Enactmcnt of the fair employment practices act 
to cover sexual orientation. 

*Enactment of a fair housing act to cover sexual 
orientation. 

*Reoeal of the state solicitation laws. 

*Reoeal of the loitering laws. 

*Reoeal of the laws against cross-dressing and im- 
personation of one sex by tiie other. 

Legislation covering all of these demands, except 
fpr the repeal ef the solicitation laws, has already 
been introduced in the legislature by a handful of 
lawmakers from New York City. 

Representatives of nearly two dozen homosexual 
organizations spoke on the canitol steps, expressing 
the hope that legal change would be a first sten to- 
ward change in the life of gay people. In cities like 
Buffalo, N.Y., especially, heavy police harrassment 
makes every gay person constantly aware that she or 
he is living an outlaw existence. The call for "rev- 
olution was voiced repeatedly. One sneaker from 
the Gay Activists Alliance, a reform-minded groun 
in New York City, noted that "we came here peacefully, 
but (damn it) we are going to get our rights no mat- 
ter what we have to do to get them." A Puerto Rican 
lesbian representing Third World Gay revolution said 
that qay liberation was a part of a worldwide process 
of rebellion by "all onpressed neonles." 

Kate Millet, the author of "Sexual Politics," 
joined the marchers and spoke to the crowd. She said: 

"We've got a deeply sick sexual culture with 
two segregated existences -- straight arrd gav. Straight 
is terrified of gav. It's so scared o^ gav that it 
does everything it can to keep it from happening. 

That's why it sometimes does even. It does all this 
to limit love so it won't hanpen, so it won't be 
generalized, so people will be miserable. It does 
#327 March 20, 1971 ...more... 
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it because it is all built on the onpression of wo- 
men and gays... Remember how much they owe us. Re- 
member what they nut us through. So let's begin 
the revolution, and this is a very special one. 

It's about love, and health,- and it's even got 
kisses ifl it." 

While glad to see Kate Millet on the march, 
many of the gay participants — committed to end- 
ing the conception of superstars -- were angry at 
how her presence was handled by the media. The 
Village Voice put her picture on page 1, and ra- 
dio reports said "thousands of homosexuals gather 
at rally to hear Kate Millet" (her appearance was 
not even previously announced). The New York -Times 
blacked out the march entirely. 

Members of the local Tri -Cities Gay Liberation 
Front (of Albany, Schenectady, and Troy) and people 
from other parts of the state visited legislators 
on the days following the march to lobby for sup- 
port of the law reforms. While a handful of leg- 
islators indicated they would vote for the reforms, 
the leadership of the Republican Party is clearly 
opposed to the- bi-1 1 s and no- such reforms -are likely 
to pass this year. 

In any case gay people are already making plans 
to stay in the streets. The second anniversary of 
the June 1969 Christopher Street riots is nearing, 
and regular meetings are already being held in 
New York City for a mass march through the streets 
of Manhattan^ on June 27. 

*****-***************_3o_*************************** 

U.S. -SAIGON INVASION OF LAOS 
"BADLY MAULED IN BLOODY RETREAT" 

LIBERATION News Service 

KHESANH, S. Vietnam (LNS) -- South Vietnamese 
troons are fleeing in nanic from Laos back into 
South Vietnam, as the "invasion of Laos" turns 
into a complete rout of U.S.-Sainon forces. 

Helicopter pilots enaaged in rescue operations 
report that South Vietnamese soldiers are so des- 
perate to escape from the fire of "^athet Lao and 
North Vietnamese forces that some of them orab on 
to the skids of departing helicopters and cling 
to them during the flioht back to the Vietnam bor- 
der. Other Pilots sav they have had to nush some 
Vietnamese off their centers, which were too over- 
loaded to take off. 

This is the rear-march operation that General 
William C. Westmoreland called a "readjustment of 
troons," addina nathos to South Vietnamese Col. Tran 
Van An's comment that "It is not true we were forced 
to null back, ''le are operating in another area and 
another direction." 

That direction is back home. About half of the 
20,000 troons that were ferried into Laos on Amer- 
ican helicopters are now huddling next to the Viet- 
namese border near Khesanh, with enormous casual- 
ties. Two thousand of them are alreadv back inside 
South Vietnam. The remaininn half are under constant 
mortar and rocket fire, and are be inq- mobilized for 
imnediate retreat. 

There is no nuestion that the invasion has been 
a total, unenuivocal bust. One of the straaaing sur- 
vivors (in some units 80% of the men were lost) said 
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to a reporter at Khesanh: "'-le would rather surren- 
der than fioht. " 

■k -k * 

"The South Vietnamese troons have accomplished 
almost all of their objectives in the operation," 

Col. Tran exclaimed in Saioon on March 18, the 
dav that manv American newsnaners ran headlines 
like "VIET LOSSES SOAR IN ROUT FROM LAOS." 

But the entire press corns in Saigon and at 
the Khesanh front knows well that American mili- 
tarv press statements have regularlv distorted 
every aspect of the "Laos incursion." The initial 
news blackout has not been forgotten, and claims 
like Col. Tran's are simply not believed, even 
in the establishment press. 

Saigon propaganda claims that "remarkable 
results" have been achieved. Here are the lyrics 
of a song that is currently being broadcast on 
Government-run radio: 

Tahepone! Tchepone! Have you heard of the 

Tahepone Victory? 

Our troops majestically poured into that tomy 

Tchepone! Tahepone! Have you heard of the 

Tahepone Victory of the Hepublia of 

Vie tnam 's armed forces ? 

A marvelous exploit. 

No one knows how much materiel may actually 
have been destroyed in the Ho Chi Minh Trail supply 
depot of Tchepone. Perhaps some explosives, or 
some foodstuffs. What we do know is that Saigon 
troops moved into the Tchepone area, stayed for a 
week, barely got near the actual town of Tchepone 
itself, were battered by North Vietnamese firepower, 
and finally high-tailed it out. Now Tchepone is 
once again firmly in the hands of its Pathet Lao 
administrators. A marvelous exploit. 

The original "intent" of the invasion was to 
strangle the Ho Chi Minh Trail. The American mili- 
tary command continues to claim that thej^ have 
carried out that intent, that the trail is cut. Dur- 
ing the actual heavy fighting there was doubtless a 
short disruption of the normal flow of traffic down 
the supply routes. But the guerrillas and the North 
Vietnamese who use the supply line have always main- 
tained a complicated network of alternate routes; 
only by the wildest stretch of the imagination could 
the Laos invasion be called a "severing" of the Trail. 

One factor that has largely been covered up 
by military press sources is the continued heavy 
bombing of Pathet Lao controlled territory. There 
are sporadic reports that American B-52s have moved 
in to "soften up" the Communist troops in the vacuum 
created by the hastily departing South Vietnamese. 

This procedure is often called Vietnam! zati on . 

The saturation bombing of Laos is not a new 
story. Over the past two years, Laos has become 
the most heavily-bombed country in history. The 
current invasion fiasco only points out once again 
the United States' inability to fight the people of 
Indochina on a ground-combat military level. 

"Officially, the bombing in Laos is limited to 
'air support for troops in combat,' or 'enemy troop 
concentrations or structures,"' reported a dispatch 
from Vientiane in the Far Eastern Economic Review. 
"Over a thousand interviews with refugees from 
communist z ones, however, corrtradir.t this, fvory^. 
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refugee has stated that his village was destroyed 
by bombing while he still inhabited it. In al- 
most all cases refugees report there was no 
ground fighting. ..." 

The U.S. once again began heavy bombardment 
of North Vietnamese territory between March 8 and 
13, presumably to "soften up" the rear guard of 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

But the Laotian resistance against the U.S.- 
Saigon invasion has not weakened. Even American 
mass media reports from across the South Vietna- 
mese border describe returning troops as "badly 
mauled in a bloody retreat." The Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese are keeping up heavy mortar-fire 
and rocket- fire barrages against the few remain- 
ing U.S. -Saigon fi rebases in Laos, as well as a- 
gainst the large Khesanh base in South Vietnam, 
where U.S. forces hope to remain "permanently . " 

-30- 

*********************************T*r****iAr********** 

JUDGE STEPS DOWN FROM ANGELA'S AND RUCHELL'S CASE 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN RAFAEL (LNS)--The trial of Angela Davis 
and Ruche! 1 Magee began March 16 at the Marin 
County Courthouse and then sputtered out one dav 
later. 

On the first day of court, the courtroom had 
to be evacuated twice because of bomb threats 
(there have been at least 10 bomb threats on the 
Court House since October). The building itself 
was the scene of the "Marin County Incident" last 
August 7 (which is what Angela and Ruchell are 
being tried forlr-an escape attempt by three pri- 
soners from San Quentin. Jonathan Jackson, the 
17-year old brother of George Jackson, one of the 
Sbledad 3, carried guns (the state claims were 
supplied by Angela) into the courtroom in a paper 
bag. He and the two other prisoners, William 
Christmas and James McClain, were killed, along 
with Judge Haley, a hostage during the getaway, 
fn a hail of bullets which followed their flightT- 
Ruchell was the only survivor. 

Ruchell made a motion that the Judge dis- 
qualify himself because of prejudice. He also 
has a case pending to switch the trial to Federal 
Court because he feels that all the state judges 
would be prejudiced because they knew Haley. 

On the second day of court, after Ruchell 
made a similar statement to the court. Judge John 
McMurray turned in his robes. He had been re- 
tired but was brought back for this case since 
all the judgeds from Marin County have disqualified 
themselves. The decision took everyone by sur- 
prise including Angela's lawyers who tried to get 
the judge to set her bail while he was walking a- 
way from the bench. 

Although Ruchell has, from the beginning, a-t- 
tempted to defend himself, the court continues to 
appoint him lawyers, who he then fires. His pre- 
sent lawyers spoke to the press after the court 
recessed. "Ruchell 's one of the most qualified 
non-practicing lawyers in San Quentin," said at- 
torney Robert Carrow. His other lawyer.Robert 
Bell, added, "I guess it's a victory." -30- 
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DANES DEMONSTRATE FOR ERICKA AND BOBBY 

COPENHAGEN (LNS)--i4a people in America stand ' 
in front of the New Haven Courthouse and shouted 
"Free Bobby! Free Eriokaf'^ people in Denmark 
were demonstrating too, 

LNS received this account of the demonstra- 
tion in Copenhagen from Jd^en Dragsddhl, 

The rally was called by the Vietnam committees, 
women's organizations, the Korean-Danish Friend- 
ship Union, the Society for Friendship between 
Albania and Denmark, and of course the Black Panth- 
er Party Solidarity Committee. 

Some of the slogans seen at the demonstration 
were: "Free Bobby Seale", Free Angela Davis and 

Ericka Huggins", "Free All Political Prisoners", 
and "Support the American Resfstance Movement." 

The spirits were high when between 50 and 100 
people .3 tasted a vigil at 4 pm in front of the 
U.S. Embassy. Everybody had a sign around their 
neck with the name of a political prisoner. There 
were high spirits which was good because it was 
damn cold. When the rally started at 7 pm it was 
ten below zero. 

The cold of course limited the number of par- 
ticipants somewhat— according to our estimates 
there were between 6,000-7,0()0 people demonstrating 
in front of the embassy. 

The strong outpouring of people despite the 
cold must be taken as a clear sign of bow worried 
the Danes are about "Free Bobby" and "Free 
Ericka." 

Demonstrations were also held in Germany at 
the military bases there--about 3,000 came out. 

There Were also protests in Sweden, Italy, France, 
and Belgium. 
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VIETNAMESE OIL: WHERE THE GOLD IS 


NEW YORK (LNS) — The following appeared in a 
recent issue of the New York Post: 

At his news conference this week. Secretary 
of State Rogers seems anxious to leave the impres- 
sion that reports of oil deposits off the shore of 
South Vietnam were idle speculation. Unfortunate- 
ly for that theory, the speculators have not been 
idle. 

Invited to comment further, the Secretary 
maintained that oil is having "absolutely no ef- 
fect on U.S. policy" in Indochina and protested: 
"We did not even know about these rumors until re- 
cently . " 


Not long afterward, some newsmen examined 
with interest the March 1 issue of Vietnam Bulletin, 
weekly letter of the Vietnamese Embassy in Wash- 
ington, with its lead article--entitled "Good Pros- 
pects in Vietnam for Off-shore Oil Drilling." 

Whereas the State Dept, was professing ignorance of 
any plan to take oil exploitation bids, the Bulle- 
tin quoted one official as saying: "If it all goes 

well, wildcat drilling can begin by the end of 1971 .' 

-30- 
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by Cinda 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--It was early, but already a 
long line of third world and working class men were 
streaming into the theatre to watch Muhammed Ali 
fight Joe Frazier on closed circuit TV. I realized 
that I was one of the few women and very few white 
women in the crowd. It was my first fight and I 
felt slightly uncomfortable. 

I had always thought of boxing as a brutal and 
disgusting sport -- but I wanted to see Muhammed 
Ali get back his title. The World Boxing Associa- 
tion, an organization dominated by white Americans 
plus a few white Europeans, had taken All's title 
of World Champion away when he joined the Black 
Muslims and refused induction into the army. I 
ain't got no quarrel with them Vietcong/’ Ali told 
newsmen. For three and a half years the Boxing 
Association had kept Ali out of the ring. 

Outside a crowd of young men without tickets 
pressed against the doors and argued with the cops 
guarding the theatre. A friend of mine offered an 
extra ticket to a young Black. **No thanks, Brother,’* 
he smiled, *'I*m going in anyway.” 

If you lived in Paris or Rome, for example, 
you could turn on your TV set and watch the fight. 

If you lived in Harlem, Seattle, or Oklahoma City, 
however, you had to have at least $20, and then you 
could watch it on closed circuit TV. Seats for the 
live fight in Madison Square Garden were running $100 
to $700. 

The man who holds the movie rights to the fight, 
who set the prices on the tickets, who prevented it 
from being broadcast on television or radio is a big- 
time promoter named Jerry Perenchio. He will make 
an estimated $40 million dollars on the fight. 

Inside the theatre I saw what the guy outside 
meant when he said he was going in anyway. Shortly 
before the fight came on the screen a crowd of peo- 
ple burst open a side door, dashed across the screen 
and jumped into the crowd. Loud shouts and cheers 
from the crowd. Three cops appeared from the side- 
lines and chased after them. Hisses and boos. More 
people break through another door. More cops chase 
after them. The battle continued for a while with 
cops roving through the audience dragging out whoever 
they thought didn*t have a ticket. The audience 
hissed each time. By the time the fight started there 
were an awful lot of people standing in the aisles. 

The lights dimmed and people began to cheer as 
the screen lit up. The mo\/ie started with old film 
clips of Frazier and All. A slow motion of AIi was 
beautiful. Like he said.- he realiy did "float like 
a butterfly-'* 

When the film clip stopped and Ali came out ^the 
crowd around me shouted ”Ali'” and I forgot about 
the questions I had about the brutality of boxing. 

Joe Frazier entered the ring to a mild crowd 
response and a liberal scattering cf boos. Shortly 
before the bell rang to begin the fight All danced 
across the ring to the cheers of most of the peo- 
ple in the movie theatre, as only he can. and 
brushed against Frazier and asked him if he was ready. 


stutter steps, with his trunk bobbing and weaving 
like a huge dangerous toy that had been wound up 
too tight. He looked like he was able to release 
the excess energy only by hurling his huge fists 
with violent stabs into the softness of another 
man's body. With his head bobbing up and down 
like a buoy on stormy water, Frazier charged 
forward and pounded empty air, but also the arms, 
body, face and on at least one occasion, the leg 
of the man before him. His deadly rhythm was un- 
breakable. Although his face and head became a 
mass of knots, bruises and cuts from being con- 
stantly lashed by the lightning jabs and crosses 
of Ali, Frazier withstood great pain and continued 
to move straight ahead, seemingly unmindful of 
everything. 

Ali fought with grace and ease. He picked 
each punch for its target. Several times he came_ 
close to untracking the relentless rhythm of .Frazier. 
He threw single punches and frightful collages of 
blows that caused Frazier, a perpetual motion machine, 
to stutter and stop for several seconds at-time, 
only to have him lurch forward in the same violent 
movement of fists and arms and legs. 

Frazier was hit by three or' four times as many 
punches as he threw, he endtired a steady rain of 
painful blows; still he moved straight ahead. Many 
who sav the fight, or heard Howard Cossell's com- 
mentary on the radio thought that Ali was piling 
up too many points to lose. His dozens upon dozens 
of sharp punches connected to Frazier's face while 
he was able to avoid almost all of Frazier's punches 
through most of the fight. 

As usual Ali tried to psych out his opponent. 

He let Frazier back him into the ropes and slug him 
in the stomach. For once, though, the great Ali 
psych didn't work. 

"Frazier didn't fall for it,” Ali said later. 
"He's smarter than I thought. There's one thing I 
got to get out of me and that's the desire to show 
people they're wrong. I hung on the ropes because 
I wanted Frazier to blow his wad -- but mostly 
because I wanted to prove I could take it. I proved 
itj but it was silly." 

At one point Frazier opened his arms and stood 
in front of Ali. Ali slugged him in the stomach. 
Frazier had tried an old Ali psych-out and it 
seemed to work. Ali looked upsets 

IVhen the bell sounded to begin the last round, 
a tired and obviously spent Ali left his comer and 
moved to the center of the ring. His three and 
a half years outside the ring had taken their toll. 
His beautiful body had been pounded until it no 
longer responded to the demands he made of it. 

The man whose motto is "Float like a butterfly and 
sting like a bee," could not float any longer that 
night. 

Joe Frazier found him in that last round. He 
hit him with a left hook that started near the floor 
and landed flush on All's jaw, probably six feet a- 
way. The Great Ali was down. It is doubtful if 
a single one of the hundreds of millions watching 
the fight expected or thought Ali, or atny man could 
be hit with such a devastating punch and get up 
within 10 seconds. All got up on the count of 4. 

Then the round and the fight ended. 
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The judges and referee gave Frazier a unan- 
imous decision, with Ali winning a low of four 
roiands and a high of six rounds by official 
scoring. Ali and many of his fans thought that 
he had won by a margin of 9 to 6 rounds. The offi- 
cials scored Ali as winning different rounds on 
all the score cards. Their scoring showed that 
they had indeed scored arbitrarily in Frazier’s 
favor. 

The mood in the theatre was angry. Most peo- 
ple had thought Ali had won. A fighter does not 
lose a fight simply because he fights a sad last 
round. In the famous Dempsey-Tunney fight Dempsey 
gave Tunney a bad beating in the last round -- 
Tunney almost didn’t make it up for the count. 

Yet Tunney won the judges* decision because he had 
been so far ahead in points, and nobody complained. 

The World Boxing Association had stripped one 
other^black champion of his title. Like Ali, Jack 
Johnson had angered boxing officials by flouting 
thewhite establishment (he married a white woman). 
He was convicted of violating the Mann Act (trans- 
porting a woman across state lines to commit sex- 
ual intercourse) after police followed him and 
the woman and broke in on them as they made love 
in a cabin in the woods. Johnson escaped the coun- 
try and was only allowed back in with a commuted 
sentence if he would lose a championship fight on 
purpose. This only became known years later. 

it it it ir 

’’Those are the types of fellas who took my 
title,” Ali said about the judges after the fight. 
’’They hate Muslims. You should get judges from 
another country... See if you got an African, a 
Chinese person and an Indonesian who knows fights, 
they wouldn’t be prejudiced...” 

While Ali remained angry at the judges for 
what he considered an unfair judgment, he showed 
no anger towards his opponent after the fight. 

While the press made much of the differences be- 
tween him and Frazier, Ali mentioned no such dif- 
ferences, saying that Frazier was a ’’great street 
fighter,” "a nice fella,” and ’’another brother.” 

To the press Ali emphasized that although 
he did not claim to lead his people he did want to 
conquer his defeat ”so I can show the masses that 
they can conquer theirs.” 

”My defeat wasn’t as important as the two 
people who died of heart attacks during the fight,” 
Ali told newsmen. ’’Not as important as people 
dying in a plane crash, or killings, or assassina- 
tions. I lost a fight. That's all.” 
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SENATE SEES ANOTHER CONSPIRACY: 

WHITE PANTHERS CALL CHARGES ABSURD 

ANN ARBOR, Mich. (LNS) -- ’’White Panthers 
Weighed Kidnapping Agnew" read the headlines. From 
this, members of the Ann Arbor-based organization 
discovered that the Senate Internal Securities Sub- 
committee had released testimony (taken last Sept.J 
accusing them of having plotted the abduction of 
prominent local and national political figures (in- 
cluding Spiro Agnew, House Republican leader Gerald 
Ford, and Michigan Gov. William Milliken). 

The plan, according to the Michigan State Po- 
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lice intelligence officer Sergeant Murray who 
claimed that his information came from a source 
’’within the White Panthers”, waS" to offer the prom- 
inent victims in exchange for John Sinclair, the 
party’s chairman. Sinclair is currently serving 
a 9 1/2 to 10 year sentence for possession of two 
marijuana cigarettes. Plans were also underway, 
said Murray, to trade government leaders ”£or 
Black Panther Party leaders such as Huey Newton 
and Bobby Seale. ” 

In a statement issued Mar. 17, the party called 
these assertations ’’fantasy land allegations”: 

This kind of thing is becoming a pattern. The 
government claims that so-and-so conspired to engage 
in some illegal activity — which it turns out never 
actually happened. They rely on the testimony of po- 
lice-paid informers^ in order to hamper the peaceful 
legal actions of groups whose political views it 
opposes. We saw this last year in Chicago^ recently 
with the Berrigan brothers^ several Black Panther 
cases^ the CIA conspiracy trials and now this. 

These charges are nothing short of total fabri- 
cation, We ore doing everything now to get John out 
of jail — preparing an appeal^ raising money, and 
so on. We're asking people to write Gov, Milliken, 
acknowledging his new reasonable stand on marijuana 
and urging him to commute John's sentence, Milliken 
is advocating a 2-year penalty for sale of mcarijuana; 
John has already served that much time for possession. 
This is the kind of activity we 're involved in — the 
exercise of guaranteed First Amendment rights. 

In addition to kidnapping, Murray charged that 
the White Panthers used a rock and roll band, the 
MC5, to lure young people into a life of drugs, sex 
and communal living, ’’for the primary purpose of 
causing revolution in this country.” Free park con- 
certs were set up by the group which ’’featured pro- 
fane language and the distribution of profane liter- 
ature.” 

In their statement the Panthers responded: ”We 
do have a rock and roll band , the Up, that does put 
forth our political views, language and life style. 

We have been involved in setting up free summer con- 
certs, with the cooperation of the city government. 

We weren’t aware that speech and music are considered 
criminal activities . ” 

’’The government realizes that as the marijuana 
laws are forced to change, it will become increasing- 
ly difficult to keep John Sinclair in jail. So 
they’ve decided to concoct phony charges, in a des- 
parate attempt to keep both John and Pun locked up. 
Their CIA conspiracy ruse did not work; so now they’re 
trying something else,” 

There have been no formal indictments as of this 
writ ing. 
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FAR-OUT OSPAAL POSTERS AVAILABLE 1 1 1 1 

Three new revolutionary posters from Cuba recently 
came into our office. If you want a beautiful poster 
supporting Vietnam, the Congo or Guatemala, send 
2Si for each poster to LNS, 160 Claremont Ave., 

New York, N.Y. 10027, 

****-»r******x**j*r******_2Q«**^*******'**************1fc* 

April 18, 1925: The first women’s world fair opened 

in Chicago. 
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women’s street 


theater cranky 



A cranky is a paper movie or cartoon sequence inside a simple wooden frame. The moving 
paper roll tanvinds (is cranked) onto a take up reel, enabling you to tell a story with 
■ a minimum number or words and a maximum number of strong images. A narrator can explain the 
cranky and music V 
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How to build a cranky 

The size of the cranky is usually determined by the width of the 
p^>er roll: use larger rolls of paper for larger audiences or more 
spectacular effects. The wooden frame should be at least 2 inches 
than the width of the paper roll. For example: our paper is 
30*' wide, the cranky, or projector, is 36" by 46", and each frame is 
about 40" across. The frame is then mounted on a small sleptadder. 


Building the projector: 

1. Use dear pir>e board, or any suitable substitute, for the 'frame, 
and put iron braces in the corners for stability. A hole in the top 
board serves as a peepsight for the cranky. 

Z Construct the crank handles from 1" dowels (a broomhandle is a 
1" dowel), usir>g 1" copper tubing ells for the angles (obtained 
from plumbing supply companies). 

3. Cut small diameter cardboard mailing tubes to the width of the 
paper to serve as reels. Attach them to the crank handles with 
isailt or cotter pins going through the tube and the handle, and 
tape the er>d$ of the paper to these tubes. Cut shallow holes in 
the bottom board for tubes to rest in. Not everything will work 
right the first time. For instance, we still have not found a way tu 
keep the bottom edge of the paper from curling up after repeated 
crankingi. Our harxJles have broken off arxJ the tubes holding the 
paper, the moat inopportune times, have fallen out of their 
holes. Carry tape at all times to attach the paper roll to the 
*al»iip reel before performances, and to make repairs. 



The ladder 

4 . Attach two metal braces at the top of the step ladder to extend 
out to the audience. Drill 4 holes through the bottom board of 
the cranky and bolt the cranky to the braces. The cranker may 
then dimb up behirtd the cranky, weight down the ladder, and 
crank, ^ome ladder models have baby buggy wheels on the 
leading tegs and wheel barrow-type harxlles for easy maneuver- 
ability ar>d fast exits. 

This whole cranky apparatus can be stuffed into compact cars, 
cvried around fairly easily, and assembled in 3 minutes (ideally, so 
better allow 15 mirmtes). 


In writing your own cranky 

mij^t remember e couple of thir>gs. Be sure to keep a strict 
eoorxxny between words end images; as in cartoons, the narration 
M The picture #>ould always complete, not repeat.'^lso, 'images 
must be bold and clear at a ^stapp. Using giant (refillat^ 
magic markers encourage an appropriate style. 









How to build a Cranky 


Credit People s Press /LNS 
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t)p; Army ouixd': men. Credit LNS 


Middle; Fat Freddie's Cat. Credit LNS 


Credit Liberated Guardian/ LNS 

bottm: Quebeoois Paul fbse, recently sentenced t) life in^risonment 
in tlie kidnapping death of Pierre Laporte. See story p. 2 this packet 
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mo re 




top; "Jus Ute" Credi t S feve Gilber V LNS 







middle left: Typist Credit the CDnspiracy/ 

Mid. top right; the squeeze 

Credi t Tiohero/LNS 

mid. bo t. right: Solution 

Credit Guerilla/LNS 
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bottom: Fat Freddie's 


Cat. 


Credit Guerilla/LNS 
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Top. Gay militants on the steps of the New iork State capitol building in Albany^ Note the 
gay limp wrist fist salute used by the brotlier on the left. Members of the Street 
Transvestite Action Revolut ionares (STARl can be seen in the upper right corner^ The 
sign identifying marchers as members of the ’’Mattachine Society" refers to one of the 
oldest gay organizations., which rakes its name from the court jesters of yore, most of 
whom were gay. 

See story this packet ,page 12. 

Photo by Martin Benjamin. Credit. L.XS. 


Left; Freddie and Karl. Credit. Gay Liberator/LNS. 


Middle light: Cheap Thrills. Credit; Rag/LNS. 

Bottom* TV cartoon. Credit. The Independent 

i^.eise note: caption for cartoon should read: 
''iC'.cn > ou consider television's awesome po'oor to 
educate, aren't you thankful it doesn't?" 
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